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Editor's Note 



On 1 June 1966, the Information System for Vocational Decisions 
(ISVD) came into being under terms of a grant from the U.S. Office of 
Education to the President and Fellows, Harvard College. The Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, the New England Education Data 
Systems, and the Newton (Massacusetts) School Department are partners 
in carrying out the provisions of the grant. 

The purpose of the ISVD grant is to underwrite construction of a 
prototypic computer-based guidance system in which the comprehension of 
epigenesis in decision-making development may ensue from repeated inter- 
actions with the System. The product of the comprehended epigenesis is 
purpose in the terms which Field defines in this project report. 

The ISVD has from time to time released project reports written by 
members of its staff. The reports have provided indication of current 
project thought on technical and theoretical problems. 

ON THE CONCEPT OF PURPOSE departs from practice with ISVD Project 
Reports in that the author, Frank L. Field, is not a member of the staff 
of the ISVD. However, Field is the one who brought me into understanding 
of the concept of purpose as we together wrote "Guidance: The Science of 

Purposeful Action Applied through Education," which was published in the 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW in 1962. Field and I have continued to learn about 
purpose together, he more purposefully than I. Field served as consultant to 
the ISVD during summer 1968. Therefore, it was with pleasure that I seized 
the opportunity he gave me to release this statement about purpose since we 
number him in the project in spirit if not in finance. The statement undergirds 
my work in the ISVD to construct prototypes for a computer-based interactive 
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information system intended to facilitate realization of purpose. The 
statement therefore further clarifies the psychological theory of the 
ISVD which I have endeavored to frame throughout conduct of the project. 

David V. Tiedeman 



31 January 1969 
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PREFACE 



If one looks at the evolution of life upon this planet a number 
of progressions can be perceived. One of these progressions consists of 
an ever improving series of navigational systems. One particular aspect 
of navigational evolution occurred to me during the development of purpose 
theory, and at the present time this notion appears to provide a context 
in which the concept, purpose as a navigational system, makes considerable 
evolutionary sense. 

Consider the crude groping navigation of creatures such as amoebae. 
They blunder along in only slightly better than random fashion, by extending 
pseudopods — probably with some chemical "rationale" but perhaps not 
consistently so— fully at the mercy of 'their environment. Sometimes they 
find something to eat, but it is equally likely they will encounter some- 
thing that eats them. Next, take a huge phylogenetic step and consider 
the relatively advanced capacity for navigation possessed by creatures 
who have what some would call a "nose brain." Possessing a nose brain, 
a creature can receive and evaluate information regarding the environment. 
These creatures have a considerable advantage over the amoeba because 
they can detect a sort of "getting hot or getting cold" dimension with 
regard to the presence of food or enemies in the immediate vicinity. 

Given the information that their local environment contains, say, an edible 
bit of prey, the nose brain navigator can prepare to pursue; or, given 
indications that a predator is nearby, preparation can be made to flee. 
Either way there is a greater degree of early warning involved in the 
navigation of such creatures as the prosimians, who operate in this manner. 

I. 
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The next step in the progression results in a tremendous advantage 
over fortuitous groping and also over non-directional early warning sys- 
tems. Creatures possessing a so-called "eye brain" have a much more 
direct navigational system. Given the capacity to evaluate whatever 
information is contained in reflected light rays, creatures with a good 
sense of sight can determine direction, distance, and even the identity 
of important variables within their environment not merely their presense 
or absence. If the information suggests pursuit or the plucking of 
immobile food these creatures can proceed directly toward their goal with- 
out blind groping, and without being mislead by the vagaries of wind and 
the like. In the same way, if it is danger rather than opportunity that 
meets the eye, flight can be taken in the best direction. Of course this 
direct and more precise navigational capacity is dependent upon special 
conditions to a greater extent than more primitive systems; there must be 
light, and a re; sonable clear and direct line of sight is also necessary. 

To a certain extent this shortcoming has been overcome by many creatures 
who have evolved a combination of nose and eye navigation. Nevertheless 
all of the navigation systems mentioned so far have the common character- 
istic of passivity . All depend upon the passive reception and evaluation 
a) of events or entities into which the creature has blundered, b) of 
particles carried in the air or water that activate the scent mechanisms, 
or c) of the processing of information born in reflected light rays, (or, 
d) of following directions contained in a new Party Line!). 

The step I perceive next is a shift in kind as well as in method. 

I perceive a set of navigational procedures which can be described as active 
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rather than passive; these involve the active "casting forward" of 
something by the creature, which is then evaluated as it is reflected 
by the environment. This goes far beyond pseudopod and nose brain. 

It is more analogous to supplementing the eye brain with a built-in 
source of light, and perhaps even a complementary x-ray or infra-red 
system (to broaden the spectrum of rays that can be perceived and 
evaluated) . 

One step within this progression from passive to active navigation 
is represented by the radar-like mechanisms possessed by bats and dol- 
phins. Both supplement their tactile senses, their noses, and their 
eyes, by actively broadcasting sound waves forward into their environ- 
ment, and by evaluating the echoes as they return. Independent of touch, 
scent, daylight, or clear water, then, such creatures steer a course 
toward prey and away from danger, and they do so under a much wider 
variety of conditions than is possible for any creature with the more 
primitive sort of navigation equipment referred to previously. It is for 
this reason that I consider such active navigation a major step in evo- 
lutionary progress. Furthermore, the human version of this progression 
suggests an evolutionary context for the concept of purpose. Aliens from 
another galaxy might over-simplify their findings on Earth by categorizing 
human culture and its accomplishments simply as manifestations of a crea- 
ture possessing a "symbol brain." 

Consider the capacities of the cerebral cortex possessed by human 
beings. While our lower or more primitive bfcain centers give us some 
degree of just those capacities discussed in the first paragraph, the 
higher brain centers, on the other hand, give us the capacity to process 
abstract symbols. In one sense this means that we are capable of 
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"manipulating” our environment entirely within our heads though of course 
only by manipulating in the abstract various representations of environ- 
mental reality. 

One way of comprehending the origins of this odd capacity is to 
suggest that it provides raw materials for another proactive navigation 
system. Specifically, the power to manipulate abstract symbols provides 
the raw materials for a sense of time, for a sense of similarity based 
upon s mbol generalization and levels of abstraction— and for a relatively 
huge storage memory capacity that can accumulate experience far beyond 
what can be achieved by means of conditioned learnings. In other words, 

our higher brain centers give us the capacity — directly analogous to bat 

or dolphin "radar" — to cast something forward and to evaluate reflections 
from it. What human beings cast forward, however, is a complex set of 
patterns represented by abstract symbols. And the "forward" in this 
case is the future — though obviously only as anticipated in the present. 

In more common terms, we cast our experience forward in time when we 

imagine what it might be like if one or another event took place, or in 

one or another alternative situation. After creating these conceptual 
alternatives we can bring our lower brain centers into play, and literally 
"try on" each situation; we respond to them as if they were already real. 
We let our sense of threat or attraction, of comfort or discomfort, of 
pleasure or displeasure, inform us regarding the suitability of navigating 
to the left or to the right or straight ahead. If it seems likely that 
danger lies in one direction and dinner lies in another, we can then 
emulate the bats and dolphins and move in the more promising direction. 

In terms of purpose we conceptually establish and then overtly pursue our 
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goals; in terms of evolution, on the other hand, we navigate through t i m e 
rather than depend entirely upon the present environment— *as even our 
most sophisticated fellow creatures, the bats and the dolphins are forced 

to do. 

This marked increase in navigational capacity provides me with a 
context in which it makes evolutionary sense to consider our dual capacity 
a) to deal with environments which do not as yet exist (or which might 
nSevs&r exist without our intervention), as well as b) to respond as our 
fellow creatures do to events in the real, immediate, and present environ- 
ment. To do both is (at least potentially) to do considerably better— 
and doing better seems to be what evolution is all about. 

The concept of purpose has another characteristic which I find 
1 '*$* Perhaps the best illustration lies in the relatively new 
®£':<esxfce of ecology. Investigators in this area seem less prone to errors 
of overspecialization than is the case in many other disciplines. They 
are less puzzled— and therefore less artistically, creative in their explana- 
tions— when they discover a "bizarre" trait in some animal species' behavior, 

i 

or in its conformation. Rather than trying to guess what a man would do 
with some bit of organic apparatus they look to that animal species' 
normal environment and frequently find that the phenomenon appears bizarre 
to us only because our environment leads us to contend with quite different 
problems than those encountered by the species in question. 

For some time I have been troubled by the existence of what we call 
"behavioral sciences"— rather than one behavioral science or life science. 
More specifically, something gets lost when scientists separate themselves 
into disciplines dealing solely with the psyche as opposed to dealing solely 
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with the social environment as opposed to dealing solely with the physical 
environment, and so on. To a considerable extent the proposed concept of 
purpose has developed from my personal tendency to view the findings and 
phenomena specified by one discipline just as if these phenomena were mem- 
bers of a species living within an ecological system. For example other 
disciplines such as anatomy, biochemistry, and sociology clarify the ex- 
istence of a complex environment in which, say, the human psyche has to 
operate. As a result certain characteristics of human mental functioning 
also begin to lose their superficial bizarreness; invariably, human 
characteristics of mentation reflect some functional relationship with 
the characteristics of other systems of which they are a subsystem (say, 
the digestive) and/or within which they are complementary subsystems (say, 

the sensory). 

The integration of phenomena I have found most useful might be 
described in the following fashion. Consider that the human cerebral cortex 
with all its great power of logic and abstraction— nevertheless lives in 
the jungle of human instincts. This is really no more than to point out 
the obvious fact that our cerebral cortexes live within our bodies. At 
the same time, however, the complex of instincts and automatic mechanisms 
and biochemical fluctuations built into these bodies by the genetic code 
and/or by noncognitive learning (such as those upon which the behaviorists 
concentrate) , all of these "wild species" operate within what might be 
termed the corral established by the capacities of the cerebral cortex or 
vlce v er sa i As in the case of all other ecological systems , then, there 

is a cofunctional and co variant relationship. 

Whether followers of Ashley Montagu, Gordon Allport, and/or various 
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religious leaders like it or not, the instinctual jungle exerts its pressures 
and establishes its limits upon the accomplishments of the cerebral cortex. 

To be hu ma n is to be fully human; it involves feeling all the impulses and 
emotions that some of sociology and some of psychology and much religion 
would deny or expunge. But at the same time, and this time risking the 
displeasure of many behaviorists , many followers of Freud or various neo- 
Freudians, and an extremely high percentage of those over-advocating such 
current fads as "creativity", "group dynamics" and the like, this whole wild 
array of instincts, impulses, and emotional responses is equally affected 
by the abstract products of the human cortex. To be human is also to be 
thoughtful, reflective, idealistic, and even reasonable. 

This point of view has given me some advantage over those of my 
colleagues who are "more disciplined." Given a bit of sociological or 
anthropological information that does not fit what I have come to observe 
from the standpoint of psychology, I do not feel burdened with the obligation 
to disprove it. I am therefore free to pursue what seems a far more pro- 
ductive task; namely, attempting to integrate the two apparently conflicting 
bits of data by puzzling about how they might fit together within some 
system larger than can be defined completely within the confines of psych- 
ology or sociology or anthropology. Given a similar ration of intelligence 
or imagination, then, I have developed the concept of a navigational system- 
purpose— that (at least logically) can integrate information from almost 
every source now existing within the behavioral sciences. Social systems 
are no more and no less fruitful sources of navigational data than are 
psychological systems, physical organ systems, genetically conveyed res- 
ponse systems, conditioned response systems, cognitively learned or created 
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conceptual systems, and so on and so forth. This leads to the third 
promising characteristic of the theory. 

The concept of purpose is often a great deal easier to apply to 
daily issues of professional educational practice than are more specialized 
theories. The capacity to integrate diverse sources of information makes 
purpose theory exceptionally useful for the choice of action. It becomes 
relatively simple to reconcile those pseudoparadoxes produced by over- 
specialization or by neglect of well-established data. I have yet to en- 
counter an issue in child— rearing, socialization, education, or therapy 
that cannot be at least clarified by asking one simple basic question: Is 

the information produced by one or another traditional behavioral discipline 
being given undue emphasis in practice? Or are there sets of information 
specified by other traditional disciplines that have been ruled out or left 
out? Invariably one or the other turns out to be true, and more usually 
there is some of both errors. Consequently the approach has proven 
extremely useful for the critical analysis of existing educational and 
related practices. 

At the same time the concept of purpose has provided the basis for a 
positive set of recommendations to follow this critical analysis. One 
clear and simple way of describing this application is to state that any 
conceptual structure overarching or integrating the subject matter of 
artificially separated scientific disciplines, all relevant to the whole 
of human behavior, provides a logical basis for a checklist. In the same 
way that the present-day flight crew of a huge jetliner must be sure to 
check far more variables than they could recall even as a team— a fact which 
has led to the elaborate preflight checklist— so the concept of purposeful 
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action can call to the professional educator's attention more sources 
or information relevant to any student's or studentbody's developmental 
needs than ever could be recalled by that educator without such an 
integrating structure. Initial interviews, therapeutic goals, curriculum 
design and so forth, all can be approached by running down the list of 
essential components to purposeful navigation, and then judging whether 
or not each essential aspect of human nature has been given due attention 
and no more. If the individual student is completely unaware of his or 
her own internal nature — of his or her likes, dislikes, hates, fears, 
needs, and so forth— then it may do that student very little good to be 
exposed to even the clearest set of new information regarding history, 
philosophy, thermodynamics or biology. The student still will remain 
unable to choose a personal course that fits his or her own idiosyncratic 
nature reasonably well. Or, an instance , which is becoming somewhat more 
common (as the result of certain fads based upon an over-reaction to our 
present over-intellectualizating of education) , a student will profit 
relatively little from more psychoanalysis, sensitivity training, cr 
unconditional positive regard if his or her previous education has focused 
entirely upon self, to the complete neglect of other realities in our 
current cultural environment. 

* 

These issues are developed in a concurrent book. I turn now to 
the theory itself. 



* Tentatively entitled Freedom and Control in the Classroom , in preparation 
for Thomas Y. Crowell Co. , New York. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



THE NATURE OF PURPOSEFUL ACTION 
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How does one propose a new theoretical structure regarding behavior? 
What available bases might clarify the proposal or provide a useful con- 
text? By 1964 I had become fairly satisfied with the conceptual structure 
underlying purpose theory; relevant work since then has focused upon its 
application, and upon the resulting refinements. Such tasks are never 
finished however, and presentation remained easy to delay. 

One of the most consistent needs I felt was for some clear conceptual 
starting point; the behavioral sciences are primitive but there is no 
need to start completely from scratch when theorizing about human behavior. 
Yet the concept of purposeful action to be defined in this book is so 
general that it could be based upon or derived from quite diverse theories 
regarding human behavior. I was especially conscious of this while 
seeking some clear point of departure in my favorite overview of individual 
behavioral science, George A. Miller's Psychology . The Scie nce of Mental 
Life (1962). Miller unwittingly triggered the choice of a starting point 
himself; he reported some recent work in decision-making theory that anti- 
cipated my own emerging approach. The following extended excerpt is 
used to tie my theoretical proposals to existing conceptual research; 

George Katona, a psychologist who looks at economic 
behavior through a magnifying glass called the University 
of Michigan Survey Research Center, has pointed out that 
what people do depends upon their level of aspiration. 

They decide on a value that would be satisfactory and then 
accept the first offer that exceeds it. In experimental 
studies it has been shown that, if they are successful, 
people tend to raise their aspiration level next time; if 
they fail, they tend to lower the value they regard as 
satisfactory. Herbert A. Simon, a behavioral scientist 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology and a close student 
of administrative behavior, has suggested that this strategy 
of searching for something good enough — even though it may 
not be the best possible — should be called satisficing. 

Satisficing does not always extract as large a return as 
maximizing would, but it is a much easier strategy to follow. 
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A person who has decided what will be good enough 
for him can then use this rude decision as a test. Each 
alternative that presents itself can be tested to see if 
it matches up to the standard. If it does, he accepts it. 

If not, he looks further. If a long search turns up nothing 
good enough, he may revise his level of aspiration. 

The alternative choices available will depend partly 
upon what luck provides, partly upon the personal efforts 
of the satisficer. If he finds himself in an undesirable 
situation, he can take action to change or abandon the situ- 
ation; he is not required to sit quietly until it goes away. 

This capacity to modify the environment develops progressively 
up the evolutionary scale, until in man it is so highly devel- 
oped that the very operation of natural selection can be con- 
trolled. Let us consider briefly how the capacity operates. 

Assume one is dealing with an organism complex enough 
to maintain an implicit image of the satisfactory states of 
its world— —of itself and its environment. When the state 
that is perceived to exist does not fall within the bounds 
of satisfaction, the organism becomes active. If the activity 
changes the situation in a satisfactory way, it ceases and, 
presumably, the successful action is remembered for future 
reference. If the activity does not create a new situation 
more to the organism’s liking, other actions may be initiated. 

If failures persist, it may be necessary to lower the level 
of aspiration, to revise the conception of what is desirable 
in order to bring it more in line with what is attainable. 

Such revisions, however, are often accompanied by strong emotions. 

This description of the adjustment process is quite ab- 
stract. It describes the way we cope with our homeostatic 
drives as well as it describes the way we work toward any other 
valued objective. The underlying notion is that of a discrete 
servomechanism, with the one — very important— difference that 
the threshold for activation can vary as a function of suc- 
cess or failure. In very general terms, therefore, this des- 
cription preserves the general philosophy of the early, 
biological accounts of motivation, but does so in terms of 
guidance and adjustment, rather than in terms of energy. 

Leaving aside all the biological problems of energetics 
and focusing simply on the psychological problems of direction 
and control, it seems that several independent accounts of mo- 
tivation— from physiology, from psychoanalysis, from economics— 
tend to converge. The organism struggles to reduce the mis- 
match between its own criteria and perceived reality. Of 
course, concensus is never a guarantee of validity. Even 
the most rapt admirer of this general picture has to admit 
that there are many blanks at critical points. How is 
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value conferred or withheld as a result of experience? How 
do we decide what is good enough? How do we compromise be- 
tween the claims of the present and our hopes for the future? 

How do we save, plan t and postpone? 

When these questions are faced squarely, the picture 
begins to look very sketchy indeed — hardly more than an out- 
line of a picture that may someday be drawn. Instinct, 
drive, reinforcement, pleasure, utility, level of aspiration — 
these will fit somewhere in the finished product, but exactly 
where is still an open question. 

(italics mine) (pages 264-266) 

These are the questions for which the proposed theory of purposeful 
action provides some potentially testable answers, so the questions pro- 
vided a starting point for my presentation. In the following sections 
note the close parallel with briefer excerpts from Miller and others, 
but note also that there are a number of conjectural advances and inte- 
grations. For example, Katona's statement that "the organism struggles 
to reduce the mismatch between its own criteria and perceived reality" 
is a neat summary for both his and my theoretical system, but his does 
not deal with the origins of individual criteria. Katona hints at, and 
Miller and his colleagues actually describe a system of plan-plus-feedback 
that guides behavior, but none suggests how such a system evolves or what 
energy drives it. The proposed theory does contain speculation regarding 
origins and energy. 

These and other proposals — ragarding the nature and function of 
such human characteristics as motivation, values, and will — constitute 
later chapters. The first task is to provide a clearer and more detailed 
description of that unique form of behavior herein termed purposeful. 

What is purposeful action, and how does it differ from action that is 
not purposeful? 
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The Behavioral Referent 

The basic purpose paradigm consists of a description, largely in 
terms of information theory, of a phenomenon labelled "ideal behavior. 
"Ideal" in this instance refers to behavior that maximizes the probability 
of future outcomes which would be both adaptive and satisfying. An "adap- 
tive" outcome is one favoring the acting individual's survival while at 
the same time meeting every absolute requirement of the social and physical 
environment. Finally, a "satisfying" outcome is one which, within the 
absolute limits set by the requirements of adaptation, is most pleasant 
for the individual and at the same time is in reasonable accord with less 
than absolute environmental pressures. This last point is important for 
later discussions of educational objectives; it is one thing to help an 
individual merely to adapt (for example to identify a job in which the 
individual can make a living legally) , and quite another to help the in- 
dividual identify many adaptive alternatives and then select or perhaps 

even create one that is satisfying as well. 

Any observable action that meets all these requirements for ideal 
behavior, and is not due to chance or to exter nal force, should reflect 
certain functional characteristics of the decision-making process by 
which that particular action was selected from among all other alterna- 
tives. Although we live in a universe which is not completely determinate, 
with the result that none of us ever can know completely in advance the 
full results of our actions, it is nevertheless an observed fact that 
some individuals experience better results in choosing behavior than 
others; also, they do so more frequently than others. One basic premise 
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